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Vor. VI. JULY. No. 7: 


ON DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


ADRESSED To Youne LaDIEs. 


WILL you permit me, dear young friends, to speak to you 
freely, as to daughters ?—You, doubtless, need no argument 
to convince you of the excellence of Industry.—We will 
therefore devote a few thoughts only to those branches of it, 
which belong peculiarly to our own sex. It is one of our 
privileges, that we have such a variety of interesting employ- 
ment.—Time need never hang heavy upon our hands, who 
have it continually in our power to combine amusement with 
utility. —If we leave any vacancy for ennui to creep in, it 
must surely be our own fault. oe Mess 

Needle-work, in all its countless forms of use, elegance and 
ornament, has ever been the appropriate occupation of woman. 
From the shades of Eden, where its simple process was but 
to unite the fig-leaf,—to the days when the most exquisite 
tissues of embroidery rivalled Nature’s pencil, it has been their 
duty and their resource.—The more delicate efforts of the 
needle, claim a high rank among feminine accomplishments. 
But its necessary departments should be thoroughly understood. 
The numerous modifications of mending, are not beneath the 
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290 On Domestic Industry. 


notice of the most refined young lady. To keep her ows 
wardrobe perfectly in order, she doubtless considers her du'y. 
A just regard to economy—a wish to add to the comfort of 
those around,—and a desire to aid in the relief of the poor, 
will induce her to become expert in those inventions, by which 
the various articles of apparel are repaired, altered or reno 
| vated.—A very sensible and rational self-complacence arises 
a from the power of making “auld claiths look amaist as we'll 
a as new.”’ 
| I regret that the quiet employment of knitting has become 
so nearly obsolete. In many parts of Europe it continues « 
favorite branch of female occupation. It is so, among ti 
q classic shades of Greece ; and Russell, in his Tour in Ger- 
many, speaking of the Saxon ladies, says, ‘‘ they are mov « 's 
: | of industry, whether at home, or abroad,—knitting and nee ic- 
a work know no interruption.—A lady, going to a rout, woul’ 
think little of forgetting her fan, but could not spend half «« 
hour, without her implements of female industry. At Dvcs- 
den, even the theatre is no protection against knitti: 
needles.—I have seen a lady gravely lay down her work, w'pe 
away the tears, which the sorrows of Thekla, or Wallenste» + 
death, had brought into her eyes, and quietly resume er 
knitting.”"—Knitting is adapted to those little intervals of tiie, 
when it would be scarcely convenient to collect the mor 
complicated apparatus of needle-work.—lIt is the friend o! 
twilight,—that sweet season of reflection, so happily describe 
by a Scotch writer, as that brief period ‘‘ when the shuit\c 
stands still, before the lamp is lighted.’’—Neither are the 
ductions of the knitting-needle so valueless, as those wl 
take no part in them are disposed to pronounce.—Yet, if there 
are any who consider so humble a branch of economy unv.°r- 
thy their regard, they may still be induced to patronize it, ‘or 
- the sake of the comfort it administers to the poor.—T\° 
laborious occupations and limited leisure often preclude 1°.» 
attention to this employment, and a pair of thick stocking» in 
winter, will be usually found a most acceptable gift to their 
shuddering little ones.—Knitting seems to have a native © 
finity with social feeling : It leaves the thoughts at liberty 
conversation, and yet imparts just enough of the serene #\\) 
self-satisfied sensation of industry, to promote good-hu: 
and prepare for the pleasant interchange of sympathy. I re 
ollect, in my early days, sometimes seeing a number of 10.0% 
respectable elderly ladies, collected for an afternoon’s \'*\\, 
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all knitting, all happy, all discussing the various topics of neigh- 
borly concern, with friendly interest and delight.—I saw be- 
nevolent smiles beaming from their faces, and forthwith my 
childish mind formed a fancied union between knitting and 
contentment, which, perchance, is notyet broken. I observed 
that the fabrics which they wrought, to protect the feet of their 
households, were often composed of yarn, manufactured by 
their own hands. And here, permit me to advert to that al- 
most forgotten utensil, the large spinning-wheel. From the 
universal, yet gentle exercise it affords the limbs, the chest, 
and the whole frame, it is altogether the best mode of domes- 
tic callisthenics, which has hitherto been devised. It is well 
adapted to those periods when from a succession of storms, 
ladies are prevented from walking in the open air, and begin 
to feel the lassitude of a too sedentary life. By a change of 
habits in the community, and the introduction of machinery 
on a large scale, domestic manufactures have become a less 
prominent branch of economy. Still some degree of alliance 
subsists between them. Materials for winter-stockings might 
be profitably prepared in families. Durable flannels, and even 
handsome carpets, have been often the production of delicate 
hands. Among a large family of sisters, the cheerful opera- 
tion, of the spinning-wheel assume the character of an amuse- 
ment, and are said to promote a happy flow of spirits. Were 
my own sex as great admirers of antiquity as the other, I might 
bespeak a most creditable chronology for this same science of 
spinning, and present a formidable list of princesses, and wo- 
men’of high degree, who patronized it by their example.—Yet, 
inasmuch as there are but few lady-antiquarians, and I have 
not the temerity to undertake bringing an exploded thing again 
into fashion, I plead for the great spinning-wheel, solely as a 
salutary mode of exercise, and one not inconsistent with do- 
mestic economy. To females, who suffer from the want of 
muscular action,—and there are many such among our higher 
classes,—physicians have prescribed a variety of substitutes, 
such as sweeping, polishing furniture, jumping the rope, play- 
ing at battledoor, modifications of callesthenics, &c.—In some 
of these, the effort is too violent ; in others, it may be carried 
to excess, through excitement, or competition.—But regular 
exercise upon the large spinning-wheel, has been known to 
give the valetudinarian strength, and to remove an incipient 
tendency to pulmonary disease. 

With regard to the culinary art, I should be pleased to per- 
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| ) _suade any young lady, to become somewhat of an adept in it. 
oii Not that I believe that to tempt the palate with high-seasoned 
| dishes, and induce indigestion and debility among one’s guests 
t and dearest friends, is true benevolence, though some benevo- 
q ‘lent ladies may practise it. But that superintendence of a 
b| table, which unites neatness with comfort, consults health, and 
prevents prodigality, and the power of personally supplying 
it with salutary or elegant preparations, is an accomplishment 
of no slight order. It need not follow that a thorough know- 
ledge of housekeeping, is incompatible with intellectual tastes 
a and attainments. There is, indeed, no native affinity between 
a ‘ them ; but she will display the greatest mental energy, who can 
il reconcile their discrepancies, compose their warfare, and be- 
come an adept in oath, That this may be effected, we have 
i had repeated examples. It will suffice our present purpose, 
to citeone. The accomplished Editor of the ‘* Juvenile Mis- 
_cellany,”’ whose prolific pen enters almost every department 
_ of current literature, to instruct and to delight, is also the au- 
thor of the Frugal Housewife,’—and able practically to 
| illustrate its numerous and valuable precepts. You will prob- 
i | _ ably think, my young friends, that an Essay on such homely 
— and antiquated subjects, might have well been spared. But 
| _ while home continues to be the province of woman, nothing 
ig that relates to its comfort, order and economical arrangement, 
“ _ should be held of slight import: That these complicated du- 
. ties may be well and gracefully performed, some foundation 
_ should be laid for them in youth. 
_ It has been alleged as an objection to the present expanded 
_ system of female education, that it creates dislike to the hum- 
. ble occupations of the domestic sphere. It becomes those 
_ who enjoy these heightened privileges, to disprove the argu- 
ment, and to free themselves from the ‘ingratitude of repaying 
’ the increased liberality of the other sex, with disregard of their 
_ interest and happiness. This responsibility rests much with 
' the rising generation. We, ahuredive, who are almost ready 
_ to pass off the stage, entreat of you, our daughters, not to de- 
' spise that domestic industry which walks hand in hand with 
_ respectability and contentment. We pray you to show, that 
~ the’ love of books is not inconsistent with what republican sim- 
_ plicity expects of its daughters, and that Knowledge need be 
_ no-hindrance to duty. — 
Hartford, Conn., May, 1833. c. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Concluding from the excellent prospectus at the head of the 
first number of your paper, that information and. instruction, 
and not merely entertainment ranked among its objects, I was 
much surprised at the article which you admitted to its columns 
under the head of ‘ Ton in New York.’—In this article the 
writer speaks of what she does not understand, and with the 
benevolent, though:mistaken, purpose of giving information to 
our less informed fellow-citizens.—That people of the ton are 
men and women like. themselves, they should certainly be 
told : but this is a very small part of the definition of that much 
distorted word ; and having myself been out of Boston, I may, 
without vanity, undertake to complete it.— Ton exacts from 
its professors, politeness towards all classes of society, in speech 
and in behavior, whatever be our real sentiments, or what- 
ever inconvenience may accrue to ourselves therefrom. Ifsuch 
a state of society appear incredible or absurd, I can only say 
that it has existed for many years in the city, quoted by your 
correspondent, and that the advantages resulting from such 
principles are not the less real because we have not seen fit to 
introduce them.—A lady of the ton, in New York, does not 
think the chance of saving a little money a sufficient induce- 
ment to compromise her dignity by haggling with her shoe- 
maker ; nor would she consider her self-respect increased by 
inquiring of a gentleman after his wife.—The ton regards 
domestics as a stationary and independent order in society, and 
equally refuses to degrade them into household moveables, or 
to encourage in them an uneasy desire to rise above their sta- 
tion. No lady of the ton considers an intimate acquaintance 
with the history, plans, failures and successes of each member 
of her neighbors’ families indispensable to her education, nor 
are her noisy criticisms at the theatre required to prove her dra- 
matic leading.—She is a lady in her own house, and a lady 
when she enters into the world.—She acknowledges no supe- 
rior, because she considers her own principles of behavior 
equally good with those of others, and estimates her own rank 
above any, by her success in contributing to the ease and kind 
feeling of those around her.—In our own city we have beau- 
tiful instances of the kind and refined spirits of ton ; but from 
the retirement of those, who are thus happy in its possession, no 
distinct class has risen to give such a tone to general society. — 
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294 On the Death of Mrs. M. A. T. 


4 | If by ton we illustrate society in New York, we may be sure 
Si that we pay our sister city the high compliment of cultivated 
. il oliteness, and studied kindness; and instead of derogating from 


its value, let us admire and imitate.— With an apology for having 
detained your attention so long, I am happy to subscribe myself 


La voyageuse Bostonienne. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. M. A. T****. 


ig How short is the time since ye deck’d her for bridal, 
{ . i And twin’d the white roses around her fair brow ; 


But Death stood prepar’d to claim the young victim, 
And the heart of the husband is desolate now. 


} How soon were the prospects, which beam’d with such promise, 
Envelop’d in darkness, and shrouded in dread ; 
4 | ty As, bound to the earth by the cords of affection, E 
—_ She sbrunk from the path she was destin’d to tread. = 
i ' How sadly her heart resign’d its lov’d treasures, a 
. And clung to delusions which hope will create ; z 
7) Till the chain which it wove, link by link, dropp’d asunder, a 
"= ; She bow’d in submission, and met her dark fate. , 
' a Though the dealings of Providence oft are mysterious, a 
| It is not for us, their justice to scan; E 
A But, convine’d that it orders all things in much wisdom, Ss 
| Seek not in our blindness to fathom its plan. 3 
“aN * Shed not o’er her grave the tear of despondence, a 
| For faith lends a ray to illumine the scene ; y 
ai It dispels the dark clouds which o’ershadow the prospect, a 
And tells of a land where no clouds intervene. & 
| Oh, weep not for her ; far, far in yon heaven : 
. Her free, happy spirit is roaming in bliss ; H 
. And blest in that world where the buds are ne’er blighted, 
* She forgets all the sorrow and anguish of this. | 

tf Then wipe from your eyes the sad tears of affliction ; 

1 Sigh not that her spirit is freed from its load : 


| Oh, rather rejoice that the flower you cherish’d 
| Is planted so soon in the garden of God. 
Roseville Cottage. AvecustTa, 
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MUSINGS OF AN INVALID. 


No. II. 


Cuaprer I. — Tue Masesty or Minn. 


How mighty, how wonderful, how passing wonder are the 
actions of the human mind. How terrible are its movements 
when it rises in its strength, and how noble have been its strug- 
gles to emancipate itself from the bonds of earth’s galling cap- 
tivity! How potent is the sway which it holds over the pas- 
sions of the multitude, and with what implicit obedience whole 
nations yield up themselves and their destinies to its guidance ! 
How pathetic, how beautiful and sublime are the creations of 
its impassioned moments! The very heart is subdued by its 
moving eloquence, and the whole man bows before the majesty 
of its conceptions. It works with a strong hand, and its in- 
fluence is abroad in the universe. It bindeth the strong man 
with the cords of its persuasion, and there is no obstacle be- 
low the heavens, but it will, by its perseverance, eventually 
overcome. Things which were once considered beyond the 
control of human intellect and power, have been brought by the 
efforts of some master mind to yield themselves to the subjec- 
tion of man. Truths which had been hidden from the founda- 
tion of the world, have at length been unveiled to us, and what 
was once mystery, becomes as the every-day occurrences of 
life. Who that has beheld the noble invention of our own 
Fulton, or, guided by the genius of Newton, has surveyed the 
courses of the magnificent stars, will not own, with admiration, 
the majesty of mind ? 

Events ‘‘ big with the fate of nations and the world,” have 
been produced by the exertions of mind ; and that mind, too, 
not basking in the sunshine of prosperity and patrician ease, 
but traveling in the shades of obscurity and want. Depending 
upon nought but its own resource, it bursts forth and leads a 
whole nation captive, and makes the kings and prelates of the 
earth tremble before its greatness. _ It rouses the whole world 
from the slumberings of ages, and bids it proclaim its primal 
independency of soul. It shrinks not, but presses forward, even 
though the faggot be lit up, even though the engines of popish 
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cruelty spring in its path. The rise and progress of the Ref- 
ormation shows the influence and power of such a mind as 
Luther’s. It shows, beyond a question of doubt, that if man will 
but put forth his energies, and use the —_ with which he has 
been endowed, he may move the world of intellect and morals. 
In fact, where can we go, but we see the influence of mind ; 

and what is there which it cannot effect ? Whatis too mighty 
for its grasp, or too minute for its investigation? It can ob- 
serve the smallest atom floating upon the bosom of the passing 
breeze, and it can trace the paths of those wandering fires which 
deck an evening sky. It rides fearlessly upon the billows of the 
great deep, and guides the bark of the adventurous mariner 
from shore to shore. It disarms the lightning of its terrors, and 
conducts it from the lowering clouds to the earth, with a harm- 
less hand. It descends into the ocean, and brings up the won- 
ders imbedded in its depths. It ascends into the heavens, and 
listens to the music of the spheres, and holds converse with the 
glorious creations of the upper firmament. The treasuries of 
ancient lore are unlocked, and minister to its amusement and 
instruction ; and the future gives up its secrets, almost, to. the 
scanning of its eye. It looks with impunity upon things whose 
glory would blast the mortal sight, and travels whither: the 
body may never go. It flies away from the narrow confines 
of earth, 


And with hty wings outspread 
Dove-like sits brooding o’er the vast wate a 


which the creation has never yet redeemed from its engine 
chaos. The winds and the waves, the mightiest agents of na- 
ture, are made subservient to its will. ‘That which seemed 
formed for its destruction, is made a minister to its wants and 
its pleasures. Whatever seemed noxious, is found to be in- 
hocent ; and what once seemed useless, is found to be of vital 
importance. 
* * * 


Mind can almost make the life blood mantle on the c6ld cheek 
of the statue. It can almost make marble speak. It can al- 
most make the brooks murmur down the painted landscape. 
‘It can almost bring the music of the sounding sea upon the 
glowing lines of the canvass. It can almost make a world. 
‘Tt has a world in’its own fancy, a world of beauty and mag- 
inificent richness, where all that is grand and bright and joyous 
has a residence. 
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CuapTer II. — Naporeon. 


I love to look around upon the doings of the world, and take a 
survey of the works wrought by those master spirits which have 
occasionally been among us. It affords a pleasure, though 
sometimes indeed there be a mixture of sadness along with it, 
when we witness the perversion of their great talents, to trace 
them through all their courses, and see the effect of the mighty 
power which they put forth. By the efforts of one mind, what 
a convulsion takes place! The fountains of the waters of peace 
are broken up, and the waves of commotion roar and dash upon 
every shore. Whole nations are tossed to and fro upon the 
sea of civil strife, like an unmanned vessel. Palaces tottle upon 
the heads of their royal inhabitants, and fear and dismay is sent 
home to eyery heart. The bonds of society are dissolved, and 
governments are prostrated. It is really a terrible and sub- 
lime thing, to witness the strivings of such a mind. And al- 
though we cannot love the person who possesses it, still we 
must admire its strength. Such a mind was Napoleon’s. 
From his entrance into public life, to death, he held a sway 
over the passions and fears of men, unparalleled in the annals 
of human character. It was a mixture of persuasion and au- 
thority, of intrigue and the argument of force. If men were 
avaricious, he had wealth. If they were ambitious, he bad 
offices. Ifthey were religious, so was he. And if they were 
refractory, he had compulsion. ‘‘ He became all things unto 
all men, that he by all means might gain some.’’ His course, 
too, was unlike those of all others. He travelled notin a path 
marked out, and beaten into a regular highway by other feet. 
He did not trammel himself with the customs of other ages. 
He did not regulate his track by the charts of other voyagers. 
He did not stoop to hold intercourse with the shades of depart- 
ed heroes. No: the way in which he walked, was anew way. 
His customs were his own. His chart was depicted by 
himself, and his counsels were those of his own mind ; and 
that mind was original, unshackled, energetic: it owned no 
master, it bowed to no superior : its workings were the work- 
ings of the volcano, mighty, but unseen : it was never at rest : 
if it appeared to slumber for a while, those intervals of seem- 
ing rest were but for acquiring new resources and new vigor 
for another eruption. Nations looked upon his repose, as on 
the repose of the lowering tempest, and watched him with the 
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feelings of one, standing beside a sleeping lion. Men beheld 
him, and would have fain stcod aloof, but could not; and, with 
a blanching cheek, and a fearful heart, waited his approach. 
Nor waited they long. His movements, were the movements 
of the whirlwind, rapid, devastating, terrific. He rushed 
through the verdant vale of Italy, like the burning lava of their 
own Etna, and carried destruction into every village, and into 
every hamlet. He breathed his wrath upon Spain, and she 
withered beneath it, as beneath the blighting influence of the 
sirocco. Austria and Prussia humbled themselves, and even 
the British Lion couched for awhile before him, as if it had 
fallen into the power of an ancient mammoth. The Pyramid 
of Egypt bore witness to his prowess, and the flames of burn- 
ing Moscow, like the streaming lights of the North pole, told 
of his being in the heart of Russia. He disposed of princes 
and noblemen, as of the supernumeraries of a chess-board, and 
kings and pontifis were merely the attendants at his bidding. 
He was a comet in the political heavens. His course was as 
eccentric, and his appearance and disappearance as uncertain. 
He often threatened where he had no intentions of assailing, and 
often assailed where he had never threatened. In fact, his ac- 
tions were more like the fanciful picturings of ancient romances 
than the calm reality of human existence. All Europe stood 
in awe of him, and with united efforts strove to subdue hin. 
‘* But subdue they could never: 
He still was Napoleon enthroned or in ward : 
His mind was the monarch, and that soared forever: 
It stooped not but rose, spite of fetter and guard.”” 
This is a fearful but striking example of the majesty of mind. 
It is one that exhibits, in bold and terrible relief, the immense 
influence the mind is capable of exciting, when urged forward 
by that master passion of humanity, ambition. It shews to us, 
as in letters of light, the strength which a man may put forth, 
even one man, and the height to which he may raise himself 
by his own individual endeavors. His power of intellect was 
great, but his career—we should not strive to imitate it. It is 
not a happy instance of the exertions of mind, but shows for- 
cibly the might which it possesses. If we would be truly 
great, we should copy his perseverance and ambition, but 
avoid his errors and weaknesses.—Ambition has been decided 
as one of the worst vices. I do not consider it so. Itis a 
desirable quality, and he who has none of it, is but half a man. 
There is not enough of itamongus. I wish there was more ; 
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for if there was, the condition of man would rise. Some have 
said that Cesar was too ambitious, and Napoleon too ambitious. 
But it is not so: I never saw any one too ambitious. It is a 
wrong application of the sense. Washington was as ambitious 
as Cesar, Howard as Napoleon. It was the difference of the 
objects, that made the difference in the men. Cesar and 
Napoleon had not too much, but they perverted it. Washing- 
ton and Howard gave theirs a right direction. Catherine of 
Russia was an ambitious woman. Madame Roland was ambi- 
tious, very ambitious. The aims of the two were unlike, 
and that causes the different feelings with which we consider 
their characters, and the different result of their efforts. 

Reader, be ambitious—but avoid the aims of Napoleon, and 
you shall escape his end. Strong as was his mind, it at last 
found destruction in the tempest which his own ambitious con- 
jurations raised. And this is often the case. It is very sel- 
dom that we find a mind capable of raising the whirlwind and 
directing ittoo. It is very seldom that man can calm the vio- 
lence of the popular commotion which he himself excited. It 
is seldom that he who kindles a mighty conflagration escapes 
a searing from it : he is often consumed by it. 


Cuarpter Wasuinerton. 


It is pleasant to turn away from the tyrauny, bloodshed and tu- 
mult which we find in the life of Napoleon, to those quiet spots 
in the human character which are displayed in the life of Wash- 
ington and his competitors. It is enjoyment, after having wit- 
nessed the desolations and ruin of the conquerors of the old 
world, to turn the wearied ‘‘ mind’s eye’ upon the virtuous 
strivings of the mighty of our own land. Who has not felt his 
heart throb with delightful emotions, as he drew the compari- 
son between Washington and him ‘‘ Gallia’s favorite son ?”’ 
How unlike their lives, how unlike their deaths! Who can 
behold them, in the every variety of station which they occu- 
pied, without being astonished at the difference between the 
sons of men. Napoleon strove, from the very dawn of his 
being, for empire and command. He could not bear the 
thought of a superior. Washington could command, and he 
could obey, and that with the most respectful submission. 
Napoleon was the slave of his passion for military glory. Wash- 
ington subjected himself to the high control of virtue. Napo- 
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leon waded through seas of human blood to a throne. Wash- 
ington burst the bonds of tyranny, and gave his country a name 
among the nations of the earth. Napoleon labored for himself. 
Washington for: his country, and the cause of humanity. 
Napoleon warred against Liberty, civil and religious. _Wash- 
ington’s greatest efforts were put forth for it. Napoleon en- 
slaved men, to exalt himself unto dominion and power. 
Washington put down kings and haughty ones, to exalt the 
human race, and, freeing them from unnatural bondage to an 
interested few, gave them the privilege of making their own 
laws, and bowing in submission to rulers of their own choice. 
Napoleon was impetuous and fiery, rushing with the rapidity 
of the mountain torrent, and sweeping away the opposition of 
his enemies with the violence and precipitancy of an Alpine 
avalanche. Washington’s movements were calm, cool and 
decided, but void of all rashness. With his eyes fixed steadily 
upon his object, he went round and round, with minute cau- 
tiousness, winding himself in silence about the very heart of 
his victim, cutting off his resources, weakening him by con- 
tinual harasses ; and then, uniting his strength into one point, 
crushed him in his iron folds. Napoleon was lavish of his 
soldiers lives, and cared not for bloodshed, could he but at- 
tain his purposed end. Washington considered every soldier 
a man, whose life was of infinite price. Napoleon’s mind was 
the birth-place of passionate and worldly aspirations of terrible 
schemes of policy, and wild projects of selfish ambitions. 
Washington’s mind was a generator of noble principles and 
august images, a fountain of pure waters that went forth to the 
gladdening of nations. Napoleon became a victim to his own 
faults, and fell by the hand of the assassin * and millions rejoiced 
at the tidings. Washington expired in the peace and retire- 
ment of private life, and mourning filled the whole land; _ wail- 
ing was heard in the vallies, and echoed from every hill, and a 
nation’s tears water his hallowed grave. 

The life of Washington furnishes us with an example of the 
true majesty of mind, one which has no parallel among the brave 
sages and philosophers of ancient and modern date. 


‘© He stands alone: there is but one 
In all this world, one Washington.” 


* It appears more than probable, at least, to me—the reasonings of the British 
writers to the contrary pees BP ore Napoleon was untimely cut off from 
life by the subtle agency of poison. Perhaps he was not; but if he was, it was 
a dastardly deed, and vengeance for his death will be visited upon the heads of the 
contrivers of it. 
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There was a dignity about all his conduct, a kind of familiar 
dignity peculiar to himself. He did nothing rashly. He did 
nothing without a full and calm consideration of the odds which 
he had to encounter. By one glance he seemed to take in 
the whole compass of time, and behold every circumstance 
which he would be obliged to encounter, and the bearing it 
would have upon his success. He was calm and collected amid 
the most appalling dangers. Nothing could shake the firmness 
of his soul. His mind, in its majesty, rose above all opposi- 
tion. In whatever exigency he was placed, he was equal to 
it. There was always courage in his heart. Not that mere 
brutal fearlessness which rushes recklessly into the face of dan- 
ger ; but that cool, determined feeling, which meets and bears 
every reverse of fortune, without shrinking. Real courage is 
found elsewhere than in the field of battle. It is found in the 
councils of nations. It is found in private life. It often re- 
quires as much real courage and fortitude, to bear successive 
expressions of good fortune as it does to endure the burden 
and heat of the day of trouble. 

But we are not to consider Washington only as he was in 
war. There is another station in which he shone yet more 
nobly. We are to behold him calming the storm, soothing 
the troubled waters of society to peace, and guiding a nation, 
young in the art of government, to prosperity and honor. 
There he appeared in his grandest character. ‘There his mind 
showed itself in all its majesty. Intrigue and party animosity 
could notjsway him from the path of duty. But he went for- 
ward in his strength, and guided a whole people to a land of 
virtuous tranquillity. And then his retirement—is there not 
something beautiful and touching in that ? If the fallen Marius 
amid the ruins of Carthage, presents a spectacle of sublimity, 
does not Washington’s voluntary return to private life present 
a something still higher and more illustrious. The life of Wash- 
ington was a rare specimen of the majesty of mind, and his 
death was the triumph of a great spirit. 


CuarTrer IV.— Mapame Rowanp. 


I have always admired the character of Madame Roland, 
and the greatness of mind which she displayed in the various 
trying scenes of her troublous life. Her works and her in- 
fluence show decidedly the station which woman may, and 
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should occupy in society, and the honor they may gain by 
their own mental efforts. Her life is a fine example of the 
majesty of mind: she entirely disproves the aphorism which 
is in every one’s mouth, that woman is a weak and dependent 
being, meet for the minor duties of the social circle, but entirely 
unfit for the higher and nobler attainments of life. She shows, 


’ in a manner not to be controverted, that, feeble and weak as 


she is, yet woman has powers, tliat will not yield even to man ; 
that she can be firm amid the severest trials ; and that, though 
the best affections of her heart cling to the abodes of private 
life, yet she can go forth, and, supporting her loved one, bear 
with him the violence of the world’s commotion. She proves 
that woman can assist the statesman and politician, amid the 
labors of his office, as well as lead in the measures of the 
giddy dance ; that she can think deeply and reason profound- 
ly, if so she will, as well as bear a part amid the familiar con- 
versation of friends ; and that the pen loses nothing of its energy 
in her hands. Possessed of a lively and fervid imagination, 
controlled by her own natural good sense, Madame Roland’s 
writings are full of nerve and pathcs, and cannot fail to attract, 
and, containing, as they do, the observations and coinages of 
her acute brain, cannot fail to instruct. The fortitude which 
she displayed amid the terrible scenes of the Revolution, and 
in the prisons of Abbaye and St. Pegarie, developed itself even 
in childhood ; and there was a reasoning and philosophy about 
her at twelve, which we do not often find in persons of mature 
age. There was something noble and elevated in all her ac- 
tions ; something of mental sublimity, which cannot fail to fix 
the attention, and fill the heart with moral delight. 

Madame Roland was a republican, even from childhood. At 
eight years of age, she read Plutarch. ‘‘ He prepared her to 
become a republican. He roused that strength and grandeur 
of character by which a republican is constituted, and inspired 
her with a real enthusiam for public virtue and liberty.”” She 
admired democratic governments, because there she found the 
greatest virtues, and in consequence the most happiness ; be- 
cause there the noblest actions were performed, and there she 
found the men most worthy her regard. Her studies and edu- 
cation, her situation in life made her more alive to the vanity 
and injustice of political privileges and distinctions, and her 
observations of the follies. and immorality of the court, and the 
licentiousness which prevailed throughout the higher classes, 
while it filled her with indignation, prepared her to become 
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the heroine of the Revolution, and a martyr to liberty. Her 
graceful eloquence at the bar of the National Convention, and 
her spirited conduct at the attempted arrest of her husband, dis- 
play the strong traits of her mind ; and her affectionate attend- 
ance on him, show that she lost not the feelings of the woman 
in the sterner character of the patriot. In the narrow confines 
of the prison of St. Pegarie, amidst the chains imposed by the 
most shocking tyranny, her spirit bowed not; but, considering 
herself called to Jay down her life for her country, she felt 
proud of her situation. Her behavior in her last moments 
show the majesty of her mind, and the great command it had 
over her passions and feminine weaknesses. She beheld the 
approach of death with unaffected tranquillity. She suffered 
her hair to be cut off, and her hands to be bound, without a 
murmur or complaint. She traversed Paris amid the insults 
of the populace, and submitted to her fate with heroic firmness. 
She even seemed to feel a degree of pleasure, in this last sac- 
rifice to her deluded country. Her last moments are. thus 
described by Rioffe, who was detained in the Conciergerie, 
when Madame Roland arrived :— 

‘¢The blood of the twenty-two was not yet cold when 
Madame Roland was brought to the Conciergerie. Aware of 
the fate that awaited her, her peace of mind remained undis- 
turbed. She often spoke with me at the grate, with the firm- 
ness and freedom of a great man, while we all stood listening 
around her in admiration and astonishment. Her conversation 
was serious without coldness, and she expressed herself with 
a correctness, a harmony, a cadence, that made her language 
a kind of music, with which the ear was never cloyed. Some- 
times her sex recovered its ascendency, and it was easy to 
perceive, that conjugal and maternal recollections had drawn 
tears to her eyes. This mixture of fortitude and softness, 
served but to render her the more interesting. The day in 
which she was called up to be examined, we'saw her pass 
with her accustomed firmness ; but when she returned, it was 
not with dry eyes. She had been treated with harshness, and 
questions had been put to her injurious to her honor. In ex- 
pressing her indignation, she had not been able to suppress her 
tears. A mercenary pedant coldly insulted this admirable 
woman, celebrated for the excellence of her understanding ; 
and who, at the bar of the National Convention, by the graces 
of her eloquence, compelled even her enemies to admire her 
in silence. On the day of her condemnation, she was neatly 
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dressed in white, her long black hair flowing loosely to her 
waist. She would have melted the most savage nature ; but 
these monsters were without heart. Her dress was chosen, 
not to excite pity, but as a symbol of the purity of her mind. 
After her condemnation, she passed the wicket with a quick 
step, bespeaking something like cheerfulness, and intimating 
by an expressive gesture that she was condemned to die. She 
had, for the companion of her fate, Lemarche, director of the 
fabrication of assignats, whose fortitude equalled not her own. 
She found means, however, to inspire him with a certain de- 
gree of courage ; and this she did with a gaiety so cheering, 
so real, as several times to force a smile into his countenance. 
At the place of her execution, she bowed before the statue of 
liberty, while she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Liberty ! what crimes are 
committed in thy name?’ Thus fell by the violence of the 
Revolution, this truly admirable woman, whose strength of 
mind, noble attainments and conjugal affection and fidelity will 
ever prove an honor to her sex.”’ 


Cuarpter V. — Tue Pinerimm Faruers. 


How strong are the affections of the heart! How mighty 
is the love which one owns for the land of his birth ; and with 
what hallowed feelings does he look round upon scenes familiar 
as ‘‘ household words,”’ and consecrated by the remembrance 
of departed days! The cords that bind our souls to the en- 
dearments of home, cannot be broken but by the severest 
struggles. To tear us away from the pleasant scenery, the 
forests and hills and vallies, among which we first wake to the 
glories of life, is like wrenching the spirit from the bosom by 
unnatural violence. The truest passions of the man are awaken- 
ed to resistance, and the noblest feelings of his nature are stirred 
even to agony. He cannot tamely yield up those beauties 
which have been present with him from the dawn of his being, 
and by association have become a part of his very existence. 
He turns him with fondness to the church, where his fathers 
worshipped ; and the fire, there‘lit up in the altar of his heart, 
burns brighter, and flames almost to his consuming. He visits 
the holy spot where the loved and the lost repose in their pas- 
sionless slumber, and the tomb-stones call out to him in the deep 
tones of the sleepers ; and his very soul is subdued in tender- 
ness. The sun shines pleasant on the hills and streams of his 
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birth-place, and the stars which look down upon him from their 
high places, like familiar eyes, would be cheerless and strange 
elsewhere. The school-house, too, where he first drank from 
the spring of knowledge, will not be to him whither he is 
going. It is sad to leave them even fora season ; but to turn 
one’s self away, to see them never again. To go into a land 
whence he may never return. To part forever from the trust- 
ed and tried ones. To give them the hand of plighted amity 
and faithfulness for the last time, to see the wet eye, and hear 
the last, last lingering farewell, drop from dear lips,—Oh ! it is 
dreadful. It is sundering the dearest ties of life. It is un- 
locking a fountain of bitter water, and tearing us from the best 
solaces of distress. But hard, and severe, and heavy as all this 
is, still it is but a part of the sacrifices of the Pilgrims, and yet 
they shrunk not. They turned them from a land which they 
loved, and to which their affections clung in all their trust, and 
went forth to a country they knew not of. With a sternness 
of purpose unparalleled in the events of the world, they took 
leave of their own fair isle, and committed themselves to the 
keeping of the mighty deep. They went not forth amid the 
blandishments of summer, when the serene beauties of the ocean 
and the calmness of the heavens invited them to a pleasant 
voyage. Storm and tempest, and the winter were around 
them, but their firm hearts were not dismayed. Famine and 
disease smote them, but they faltered not. 


** There was woman’s fearless eye 
Lit by her deep love’s truth, 
With the hoary head of age, 
And the fiery step of youth.” 


With an unbending spirit they stood amid the gloom which 
hung over the wintry wilderness, and amid the terrible snows 
which were over the face of their chosen home. Oh! it is 
grand to look at the Pilgrims and behold the majesty of the 
mind of man! How terrible must have been the conflict of 
the passions, and how mighty must those have been who could 
enwrap their spirits in such sternness amid those disheartening 
scenes. How glorious must have been the strength that could 
subdue the uprising of the soul in rebellion, and make it re- 
joice amid the horrors of those barren wilds. 


** Amid the storm they sang; 
And the stars heard, and the sea : 

And the sounding aisles of the deep woods rang 
With the anthems of the free.”’ 


VOL. VI. 39 
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All that is discouraging and dreadful in nature, all that may 
grind the feelings of men, came up in array against them. But 
yet they triumphed, and it was the triumph of great minds : it 
was a noble sacrifice to virtue and conscience. 

*¢ And they left to us what there they found, 


Freedom to worship God.” 
E. R. H. 


MOUNT AUBURN.* 
BY MRS. J. E. LOCKE. 


Thou spot with consecrated tree 
And sacred flowret spread, 

TI’ hail thee now as thou wilt be— 
Great city of the dead ! 


Thine sure will be a prouder boast 
Than Rome’s, when fair she stood ; 

And mightier than was Cesar’s host, 
Thy silent multitude. 


Oh, what a throng of mingled men 
Will crowd thy fair abode ; 

And none come forth to stand again, 
Where living feet have trod! 


The lofty one, the honored head, 
Weary of earth’s renown, 

*Neath thy green boughs unheralded, 
Will joyful lay him down. 


They who had dreamed of wealth and sway, 
And toiled with hoary head,— 

Their garments here will cast away, 
And worship with thy dead. 


The Poet here will hang his lyre, 
The Hero cast his wreath; 

And he, who burned with proud desire, 
Rest thy cool shade beneath. 


* Suggested by a recent visit to that place. 
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Beauty, in all the glow of pride, 
And mourned with many a tear, 

Will lay her glittering gems aside, 
And come and slumber here.— 


Ah, well may fragrant herbs perfume 
The Poet’s lowly bed, 

And shrubs and flowers perennial bloom 
Above the youthful head. 


And well may groves their foliage spread, 
Where generations rest ; 

And flourish round the silent dead,— 
For they alone are blest. 


THE LIFTED VEIL. 


Romance is essential to happiness ; and I hold that a cer- 
tain degree of it is essential to right reasoning. Man was not 
made a creature of forms, but of feelings : he can know only 
in part,—he was to ‘‘ see as through a glass darkly ;’’ conse- 
quently, it was the design of his Maker, that man should exer- 
cise his fancy, his ingenuity ; and these give birth to thoughts, 
hopes and wishes which are romantic, inasmuch as they have 
never, by actual experience, been proved reasonable. 

But who shall say that our most romantic hopes cannot be 
realized ? And if realized they are reasonable, that is, within 
the compass of human powers to attain and enjoy. I speak of 
reason in its practical relations,—not its moral appliances. 

Now I always had a hankering after adventures, and often 
sorely lamented that I had been taught mathematics so 
thoroughly, that I could never indulge long in a romantic rev- 
erie, without finding my mind running over the calculations of 
chances and probabilities of the fairy scenes I had conjured up. 
And how often did I find that my castle was built of air, as well 
as in air. 

The Seven Champions never learnt arithmetic, that is cer- 
tain ; and I doubt if Don Quixotte could cipher to the rule of 
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three ;—while I have been forced to drill through the whole 
series of pure mathematics—arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, besides gaining a smattering of the mixed 
kind. These matter-of-fact weights did indeed hang heavy 
on the wings of my fancy, but could not prevent her soaring, 
because she was made to fly. So TI had, as before remarked, 
many pleasant dreams of romantic adventures, though I did 
not really expect I should ever enjoy them. 

But the time at last came. I recollect the scene as vividly 
as if only a day had intervened ; yet is it seven long years 
since. Seven long years since, I sat at my window, just at 
twilight’s witching hour, and saw that lifted veil, and the sweet 
face beaming out, like a star, kindled by the smile of angels, 
and sent down to shed peace and beauty over the earth. Seven 
long, long years,—and I have watched for her, sought for her, 
inquired, dreamed, raved, hoped, despaired,—in short, done 
all that becomes a romantic lover,—and—my history, like 
Viola’s is a blank still. 

Goldsmith thinks the days of courtship is the pleasantest 
part of a man’s life. It may be so. Those days have never 
come to me ; for I have been occupied in searching for, not 
in courting, my fair one. 

My constant employment, for the last seven years, has been 
to watch every lady who wore her veil down, till I could have 
an opportunity of seeing her face. And what faces have I 
seen !—or rather, what faces have I not seen! I could write 
the ‘‘ Library of Veils.”’ Ihave written it; and, if I can agree 
with the Harpers to publish my twelve MS. quartos, the work 
shall soon be before the public. 

Fame, eternal fame ! that is the boon for romantic love when 
heroically sustained ; and from the Iliad downwards, every great 

em, Milton’s excepted, has been indebted to disappointed 
love, as the chief element of its power and pathos. I will write 
an epic.—‘‘ The Lifted Veil ;’’—the title is full of tender, 
delicate, and mysterious associations. It is decidedly taking. 

There is only one circumstance that makes me hesitate. A 
very beautiful woman seldom wears a veil ; if she does wear 
one, she seldom lifts it. These particulars I have learned in 
my search. SoI hesitate, lest my incognito should be thought 
a mere middling mortal. I had rather love one decidedly ugly. 
A plain lady, if gifted with good sense and good temper, is 
one of the most agreeable companions in the world. She 
does not expect compliments : she does not indulge in whims : 
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she knows she must be good and reasonable, if she would be 
valued ; and she prepares her heart and mind to act well her part. 

But a woman who has some pretensions to prettiness, 
generally attempts to act the beauty. And what a toil and 
fuss she makes about it. Her whole soul is engrossed with 
the subject of her own appearance. She must study the effect 
of dress, and the use of cosmetics ; and she must take care of 
her complexion, and watch the influence of every employ- 
ment she undertakes on her own person. She cannot nurse 
the sick—it would make her look blue ; and she cannot enter 
the kitchen, it will uncurl her hair. Like the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s daughters, who could not work in the evening, without 
blearing their eyes, nor after dinner, because it would redden 
their noses, your pretty girl, who sets up for a beauty, is in 
a constant fidget and fever to increase her charms. And when 
she thinks she looks killing she lifts her veil.—I have seen this 
manceuvre hundreds and hundreds of times. 

But my unknown one—Oh! she was a beauty. She would 
have been equally lovely in the kitchen as the drawing-room. 
Her eyes, in the sick chamber, would have been like gentle 
lamps, shedding the soft beams of peace and hope over the 
pillow of disease. How mild and sweet was their expression ! 
I can see them now. 

It is not true, cousin Lucy, that I was asleep, and dreamed 
of that fair creature. No, no; sleep never revealed any vision 
half so bright ; and I shall look seven years longer, for her of 
the veil, before I believe it was a dream. 


THE LINNET’S CONCERT. 


It was a bright and sunny day, 
And flowers were fragrant fair; 

The gilded butterfly was gay, 
The bee was free from care.— 


With rich fruit laden was the trees, 
The very branches bent ; 

And oh, how balmy was the breeze, 
Which through the thick leaves went. 
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. That day a concert and a féte 


A young bride linnet gave, 
And stately on a bough she sate, 
Both dignified and grave. 


The thrasher, drest in quaker brown, 
Was the first bird that came ; P 

Then next, that one with bright blue gown 
—I cannot rhyme her name. 


Soon all arrived—and every bird 
Brought with him his loved mate, 
Sure such rejoicings ne’er were heard 

Before at concert—féte ! 


The gold-finch, in black velvet eoat 
And a bright orange vest, 

Turn’d proudly from each bird’s sweet note 
That was not gaily drest. 


The red-breast tried his voice, and then 


Sung loudly cherry ripe”’— 
While near him sat a gold crowned wren, 


Tuning her little pipe. 


In wild caprice the black-bird wore 
A scarlet satin cap, 

And‘she kept time, oh, evermore, 
With the wood-pecker’s tap. 


The modest yellow-bird, too, sung 
A duett with her mate,— 

And the Jark’s note through ether rung, 
Meet music for a féte. 


It was a wild sweet concert, when 
Each wood-bird’s thrilling call 

Echoed o’er hill and bushy glen, 
Blithe melody to all. 
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PARISIAN POLITENESS. 


No. I. 


Deportment in the Street—Every one knows that the Parisian ladies 
are celebrated for their skill in walking : we see them in white stockings 
and thin shoes, passing through long, dirty, and blocked up streets, 
gliding by careless persons, and by vehicles crossing each other in every 

irection, and yet return home after a walk of several hours, without 
soiling their clothes in the least. 

To arrive at this astonishing result, which causes the wonder and vex- 
ation of provincial visiters on their first coming to Paris, we must be 
careful to put the foot on the middle of the paving-stones, and never on 
the edges, for, in that case, one inevitably slips into the interstice be- 
tween one pavement and ancther: we must begin by supporting the 
toe, before we do the heel ; and even when the mud is quite deep, we 
must put down the heel but seldom. When the street becomes less 
muddy, we can compensate ourselves for this fatigue, which, however, 
in the end, leaves us hardly sensible. 

This manner of walking is strictly necessary when you offer your arm 
to any one. When tripping over the pavement, (as the saying Is) a lady 
should gracefully raise her dress a little above her ancle. With the 
right hand she should hold together the folds of her gown, and draw them 
towards the right side. To'raise the dress on both sides, and with both 
hands, is vulgar. This ungraceful practice can be tolerated only for a 
moment, when the mud is very deep. 

It is an important thing in the streets of a large city to edge one’s- 
self along ; that is to avoid jostling and being jostled by those who are 
passing. A neglect of this attention, will make you appear not only 
awkward and ridiculous, but you will receive or give dangerous blows. 
One can edge along by turning sideways, contracting his arms,°and 
watching with his eye the direction which it is best to take in order not 
to come in contact with the person who meets him. A little practice 
and care will soon make this duty familiar. 

As to those young men who entertain a false idea that Parisian ladies 
are coquettes or forward in their manners, and besides, that everything 
is allowable in a large city, let them be assured that a man who dares 
(as often happens) to address improper compliments to ladies, to follow 
them, to listen to their conversation, or to finish a sentence which they 
have begun, is a model of rudeness, an object of aversion to ladies, and 
of contempt to gentlemen. A young man of good manners ought not 
to look at a lady too narrowly, or he will pass for an impertinent fellow, 
who, as the saying is, stares people full in the face, (sows le nez.) 

When we meet, inthe street, a person of our acquaintance, we salute 
them by bowing and uncovering ourselves, if there is occasicn. Some- 
times it is not enough to give a simple salutation, but we must go to the 
person and inquire how they are, if we see them frequently. hile we 
are speaking, if there is occasion, and it be a lady, or an aged and res- 
pectable man, we remain uncovered: it is for the latter, who see how 
troublesome this politeness is in winter, to insist that the person address- 
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ing them should put on his hat. It also belongs to the person who is 
the more important of the two, to take leave first. For example, ina 
meeting of this kind, a gentleman never leaves a lady until she takes 
leave of him; nor isa young lady allowed to leave first a married or el- 
derly lady. During this interview, which should be very short, the 
speaker of least importance ought to take the lower part of the side- 
walk, in order to keep the person with whom he is conversing, from the 
neighborhood of the carriages. It would be supremely ridiculous to 
enter into a long conversation, and thus detain, against their will, the 
person accosted. If we have anything urgent to say to them, we may 
ask permission to accompany them. We will add, that at Paris, a young 
man ought to avoid approaching, and even saluting a young lady of his 
acquaintance, out of regard to the natural timidity of her sex. 

ow to make calls.—After making one’s toilet with care, visiters should . 
furnish themselves with cards, that is with small pieces of card or paste- 
board, upon which their name is printed or mat written. Gentlemen 
ought simply to put their cards in their pocket, but ladies may carry 
them in a small elegant portfolio, called a card case. This they can 
hold in their hand, and it will contribute essentially (with an elegant 
handkerchief of embroidered battise,) to give them an air of good taste. 

We shall here make a digression in relation to cards. It was not 
considered impolite, formerly, to take the cards of a cast off pack, cut 
them crosswise into three parts, and write one’s name upon them ; this, 
however, is now a subject of ridicule, and is only seen in provincial 
towns, where they sometimes also substitute for these cards small pieces 
of thick paper. Next to these cards come those made of thin paste- 
board, smooth, gilt-edged, watered, and intended to have the name in 
writing. These are suitable for young gentlemen and young ladies; 
and they answer for half ceremonious visits. After these, come litho- 

raphic cards, then printed ones, and last those which are engraved. 
cards are figured in a rich manner, presenting every degree of ex- 

ensive elegance. Every one will choose these according to his taste ;. 

ut it is well to observe that cards ornamented with borders, and those 
of the color of the rose, and sky blue, are not suitable for men, nor for 
ladies of mature years, because they have an air of over-nicety. 

The title is usually placed under the name, and, in large cities, the 
address, at the bottom ofthe card and in smaller letters. Mourning 
cards are surmounted with a black margin, half mourning ones are of a 
bright gray. 

t is bad ton to keep the cards you have received around the frame 
of a looking glass; such an exposure shows that you wish to make a 
display of the names of distinguished visiters. At the beginning of a 
new year, or when from some cause or other which — visiters 
at your house, (such as a funeral or a marriage,) you are obliged to re- 
turn these numerous calls, it is not amiss to preserve the cards in a con- 
venient place, and save yourself the trouble of writing a list; but if, 
during the year, your glass is always seen bristling with smoke-dried 
cards, it will be attributed without doubt, to an ill-regulated self-esteem. 
But let us return to our visiters. 

If the call is made in a carriage, the servant will ask ifthe lady you wish 
to see is at home. If persons call in a hired carringe, or on foot, they 
go themselves to ask the servants. Servants are considered as soldiers 
on duty ; if they reply that the person has gone out, we should by no 
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means urge the point, even if we were certain it was not the case ; and 
if by chance we should see the person, we should appear not to have 
noticed it, but leave our card and retire. When the servant informs us 
that the lady or gentleman is unwell, engaged in business, or dining, 
we must act in a similar manner. 

We should leave as many cards as there are persons we wish to see 
in the house ; for example, one for the husband, another for his wife, 
another for the aunt, &c. When admitted, we should lay aside our over- 
shoes, umbrella, cloak, &c. in the ante-chamber; even ladies should lay 
aside their cloaks in the houses of distinguished persons. In the provin- 
cial towns they commonly keep them on. We then are announced by 
the servant, if it is the custom of the house, or at least we wait until 
(without announcing“us,) he opens the door of the apartment. 

In case of the absence of the servants, you ought not to enter imme- 
diately, but knock gently with the finger, and wait until some one opens 
the door or bids you come in. If he does neither, you open the door 
slowly and softly: should you find no one, do not go about and open 
other doors, or pass into an inner room, but retrace your steps immediate- 
ly, return to the ante-room, and remain until some one comes to give 
you an introduction. If youare obliged to stay very long, you can leave 
your card on a piece of furniture or with the porter. This is a case of 
rare occurrence ; but it is well to provide for it, in order not to be taken 
unawares. When admitted, a gentleman presents himself with his hat 
in his hand, and advancing towards the lady, salutes her gracefully and 
respectfully. As soon as he observes the lady is looking for a seat to 
offer him, he must lose no time in providing one for himself (commonly 
a chair) this he places towards the door by which he entered, and at 
some distance from the lady, to whom he should leave the upper part of 
the room. He ought by no means to sit, except she is seated; and 
holding his hat upon his knee must not balance himself or sink down in 
his chair, but preserve an easy, polite and becoming attitude. It would 
be familiar and bad ton to put down the hat or cane, before the gentle- 
man, and particularly the lady of the house, has invited you to do it. 
Even then it is proper to refuse, and not to do it until asked two or three 
times. In putting down the hat, we should not do it carelessly, nor 
ought we to place it on a couch, for this is impolite. The couch, which 
in ancient times was regarded as a sanctuary, ought neither to be touch- 
ed nor approached by a man. It is best to put the hat on a bracket or 
chandelier stand, &c. The lady ofa house does not attempt to take the 
hats of gentlemen, except she wishes to treat them with familiarity, and 
this is seldom done in calls of pure ceremony. 

These remarks will apply also to ladies. Within fifteen years past it 
has been their custom to lay aside their hats and shawls; but that sup- 
poses an intimacy, which would authorize their abstaining from it at the 
houses of those with whom they are not much acquainted ; and, if they 
are invited to lay them aside, they should refuse. The short time de- 
voted to a ceremonious visit, the necessity of consulting a glass in re- 
placing the head-dress, and of being assisted in putting on the shawl, 
prevent ladies from accepting the invitation to Jay them aside. If they 
are slightly familiar with the person they are visiting, and wish to be 
more at ease, they should ask permission, which we should grant them, 
at the same time rising to assist them in taking off their hat and shawl. 
An arm-chair, or a piece of furniture ata distant part of the room should 
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receive these articles ; they should not be placed upon the couch, with- 
out the mistress of the house puts them there. At the house of a per- 
son we visit habitually, we can lay them aside without saying a word, 3 
q and a lady can even adjust her hair and handkerchief, (ficher) before the | 
iit glass, provided she occupies only a few moments in doing it. 
4 7; If the person you call upon is preparing to go out, or to sit down at 
it table, you ought, although he asks you to remain, to retire as soon as 
By possible. The person visited so unseasonably, should, on her part, be 
| careful to conceal her knowledge that the other wishes the visit ended 
| _. We should always appear delighted to receive a visiter, and 
mith ould he make a short visit, we must express to him our regret. Cere- 
4 monious visits should be short ; if the conversation ceases without being 
i! again continued by the person you have come to see, if she gets up 
from her seat under any pretext whatever, custom requires you to make 
it your salutation and withdraw. 
If, before this tacit invitation to retire, other visiters are announced, 
itm you should adroitly leave them without saying anything. Incase the 
master of the house, in waiting upon you to the door, should ask you to 
i remain longer, you should briefly reply to him, that an indispensable en- 
q 3 mga calls you, and you must entreat him with earnestness not to 
it — you. You should terminate your visit by briskly shutting the 
oor. 
Bt If, on entering the room, you find strangers engaged in conversation, 
Wt | content yourself with the few words which the master or mistress of the 
oO house shal] address to you; stop only a few moments, make a general 
th salutation, and conduct yourself as in the preceding case. When you 
| have happened to meet the strangers elsewhere, they may unite some- 
times with the person you are visiting, to prevent your taking leave ; 
ik reply in a polite and flattering manner, but still persist in retiring. If, 
He while you are present, a letter is brought to the person you are visiting, 
Hf and she should lay it down without opening it, you must entreat her to 
i read it: she will not doit, and this circumstance will warn you to shorten 
it your visit. 

. When you make a half ceremonious call, and the person you are visit- 
ing, insists upon your stopping, it is proper to do.so, but after a few a 
minutes you should rise to go: if you are urged still further, and are 
taken by the hands and made to sit down as it were by force, to leave 
immediately would be impolite, but nevertheless you must, after a short 4 
interval, get up a third time, and then certainly retire. If, during your 
call, a member of the family enters the room, you need not on this ac- 
count take leave, but content yourself by rising, and saluting the person. 
If a lady, you must not seat yourself until she sits down ; ifa gentleman, 
you can yield to the invitation made you to take your seat, while the 
other remains standing. If you make a visit with others, there are some 
points to be observed in relation to your companions. In going up the 
stair-case, it is rigorously the custom to give precedence to those to — 
ine whom you owe respect, and to yield tosuch persons the most convenient 

part of the stairs, which is that next the wall. Above all, do not forget 
_ this last caution if you accompany a lady; and a well-bred gentleman, 

Ait at such a time, should offer his arm. When there are many persons, he 

it should bestow this mark of respect on the oldest. If you meet any one 

TE on the stair-case, place yourself on the side opposite to the one he oc- 
cupies. It would be vexatious and out of place to make an everlasting 
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ceremony as to who should be announced first ; the preference must be 
given to ladies ; next to them, to age and rank. The time of taking 
leave should be also determined by ladies, or by aged persons, and those 
who are of consequence. It would be impolite to wish to retire before 
they gave the signal.. We should add, that it is unsuitable for more than 
three or four to visit together. Persons of high ton are accompanied 
even to the ante-room by one or two servants, who receive them again 
when going out. 

Manner of receiving Visiters.—To receive visiters with ease and ele- 
gance, and in such a manner that every thing in you, and about you, 
shall partake of propriety and grace, to endeavor that people may al- 
ways be satisfied when they leave you, and desirous to come again,— 
mre are the obligations of the master, and especially of the mistress of 
a house. 

When we see any one enter, whether announced or not, we rise im- 
mediately, advance towards them, request them to sit down, avoiding 
however the old form of, ‘ Take the trouble to be seated.’ If it isa young 
man, we offer him an arm-chair, or a stuffed one ; if an elderly man, we 
insist upon his accepting the arm-chair; if a lady, we beg her to be 
seated upon the ottoman. Ifthe master of the house receives the visit- 
ers, he will take a chair and place himself at alittle distance from them ; 
if, on the contrary, it is the mistress of the house, and if she is intimate 
with the lady who visits her, she will place herself near her. If several 
ladies come at a time, we give this last place to the one most distin- 
guished by rank. In winter, the most honorable places are those at the 
corner of the fire-place ; in proportion as they place you in front of the 
fire, your seat is considered inferior in rank. Moreover, when it hap- 
| re to be a respectable married lady, and one to whom we wish to do 

onor, we take her by the hand and conduct her to the corner of the 
fire-place. If this place is occupied by a young lady, she ought to rise 
and offer her seat to the other lady, taking for herself a chair in the 
middle of the circle. 

A mistress of a house ought to watch anxiously that they experience 
no restraint before her; consequently, she will take care to present 
screens to the ladies seated in front of the fire; she will move under 
their feet tabourets, or what is better, pads, (coussins) but never foot- 
stoves. Ifshe is alone with an intimate acquaintance, she will request 
her to take her’s, but she will never extend this politeness to a gentle- 
man. 

If a door or window happens to be open in the room in summer time, 
we should ask of visiters, if it incommodes them. 

If a lady who receives a half ceremonious visit is sewing, she ought 
to leave off immediately, and not resume it except at the request of the 
visiter. If they are on quite intimate terms, she ought herself to request 
permission to continue. Ifa person visits in an entirely ceremonious 
way, it would be very impolite to work even aninstant. Moreover, even 
with friends, we should hardly be occupied with our work, but should 
seem to forget it on their account. 

In proportion as the visiter is a stranger, the master or mistress of the 
house rises, and any person who may be already there are obliged to do 
the same. Some of them then withdraw; in this case, ifthe master and 
the mistress of the house have with them any persons of their family, 
after having eotidueted as far as the door those who are going, they re- 
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quest one of their relations to take their place. If the case be other- 
wise, it is necessary to choose between the persons who remain and 
those who retire. Ifthe latter are superior in rank, age or considera- 
tion, we must give them the preference, and vice versa. But however 
respectable the person be who departs, we may dispense with conduct- 
ing Sones farther than the door of the room. 

he manner in which we should usually re-conduct visiters is regu- 
lated in an invariable manner. If it isa lady who is to be accompanied, 
the master of the house takes her hand, passes it under his arm, and thus 
leads her as far as the bottom of the stair-case, unless the steps be so 
narrow that two cannot go abreast. It is no! vuger the custom to give 
the hand to ladies, but to offer them the arm. This new custom does 
not at all change the ancient rule of propriety which requires that in 
descending a staircase, we should give the side next the wall to the 
lady whom we accompany ; we commonly present to her the right arm, 
provided however, that necessity does not oblige us, in order to avoid 
placing her next the balustrade, to offer the left. Ifshe is to return in 
a carriage, we should politely hand her into it. 

In the provincial towns, they conduct all or almost all visiters, as far 
as the street door, unless they are gentlemen and have visited a lady. 
She ought then to accompany them, as is always done, in Paris, that is 
to say, as far as the door of the room, or the head of the stairs. Pari- 
sians add to this custom an agreeable civility ; they hold the door open 
and standing upon the threshold or edge of the stair-case, follow with 
their eyes the visiter until he turns round to make the last salutation or 
adieu, or to request the host to return. 

We no longer practise that frank and open hospitality of the prov- 
inces, by virtue of which, in the middle of winter, we request people 
to refresh themselves with some solid eatables. Such a proposal would 
now excite asmile. We do not make any such offer to visitors, but un- 
der these circumstances: First, during very hot weather, we invite 
them to take a glass of syrup, or of iced water. Second, if any one is 
reading, we offer him eau sucree, that is, the little household article to 
which we have given that name. ‘Third, we offer orange-flower water 
to a lady who happens to be suddenly indisposed. Excepting these 
cases, we make no offer of this kind. If any one wishes to refresh him- 
self, he requests the mistress of the house to allow him to ring the bell. 
poe assent is given, he asks of the domestic who comes, whatever he 

esires. 

Carriage of the body.—Propriety in the carriage of the body is espe- 
cially indispensable to ladies. It is by this, that in a walk, 4 ball, or 
any assembly, people who cannot converse with them, judge of their 
merit, and their good education. How many dancers move off, and how 
many persons sigh with pity, at the sight of a beautiful woman who has 
a mincing way, affects grace, inclines her head affectedly, and who 
seems to admire herself incessantly, and to invite others to admire her 
also. Whoever makes up his mind to enter into conversation with an im- 
movable lady, and one who is formal and precise, lengthening out the 
body, pressing the lips, and carrying back the elbows as if they were 
fastened to her side: 

The gait of a lady ought neither to be too quick nor too slow; the 
most easy and most convenient step is that which fatigues the least and 
pleases most, The body and the head should be erect without affecta- 
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tion and without haughtiness ; the movements, especially those of the 
-— easy and natural. The countenance should be pleasant and 
modest. 

It is not in good ton for a lady to speak too quick or too loud. When 
seated, she ought neither to cross her legs, nor take a vulgar attitude. 
She should occupy her chair entirely, and appear neither too restless, 
nor tooimmovable. It is altogether out of place for her to throw her 
drapery around her in sitting down, or to spread out her dress for dis- 
play, as upstarts do in order to avoid the least rumple. 

But what is especially insupportable in this sex is, an unquiet, bold, 
and imperious air; for it is unnatural, end not allowable in any case. 
If a lady has cares, let her conceal them from the world, or not go into 
it. Whatever be her merit, let her not forget that she may be a man by 
the superiority of her mind and decision of character, but that externally 
she ought to be a woman! She ought to present herself as a being 
made to please, to love, and to seek a support ; a being inferior to man, 
and near to angels. An affectionate, complying, and almost timid ass 
pect, a tender solicitude for those who are about her, should be shown 
in her whole person. Her face should breathe hope, gentleness and 
satisfaction ; dejection, anxiety, and ill-humor should be constantly 
banished. 

Before leaving a subject so fruitful, I shall point out to my readers 
two examples of a bad position. The one is a fashionable with his head 
stiff, a borrowed air, his leg strained out, trembling lest he should dis- 
arrange the symmetry of his cravat, and lest he should pucker his pan- 
taloons, his sleeve or the collar of his coat. 

The other is an awkward person, with his feet drawn together and 
pes upon the round of the chair, his hands spread out upon his knees, 

is shoulders sunk, and his mouth half open. Between these two cari- 
catures there are many degrees which are ridiculous, but which we leave 
to the sagacity of our readers to appreciate. We come now to our in- 
structions in respect to conversation. They are so important, that we 
think it} our duty to divide them into two parts, namely, physical pro- 
prieties, and moral proprieties. 


TO THE POPPY.* 


* Precious Weed ! thy scarlet flower,’ 
Tho’ bright to see, 
Can never be, 

Fit garland for the festive bower. 


* At least 40 years ago, I met with lines embodying the thought contained in the 
above; never having seen them since, I cannot say how far I am indebted to those 
verses, excepting the first line, which is the only one I remember. 
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The rose and myrtle shall entwine 
Joy’s polished brow ; 
And o’er it throw, 

A glowing charm, preferred to thine ; 


And bay and laurel destined are 
To form a crown, 
For high renown ;— 
But thou, to bind the brow of care. 


When sunk beneath affliction’s power, 
Thou can’st diffuse 
Lethean dews, 

To calm the weary restless hour. 


Then come, when friends and joys depart, 
Thy balm dispense 
To lull the sense 
Of dread and anguish in my heart. 


Child of the East! My darling flower, 
Golconda’s mine 
Where diamonds shine 

Has no such bliss, and magic power, 


Diamonds may charm the dazzled eye ; 
But ne’er bestow 
Relief or woe, 

Nor tears of pain or sorrow dry. 


Let Fortune delve no mines for me, 
Nor India’s shore 
For pearls explore, 

While, precious weed, possess’d of thee. 


Around my head, around my heart, 
Thy leaves I’ll bind, 
And surely find 

Repose, thou only canst impart. — 


Washington, D. C. 
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TETE-A-TETE. 


‘¢ The night is very dark,’’ said Mr. D.— as he turned 
from the window, where he had been for some time leaning. 

‘¢ The storm increases, I think ’’—said Mrs. D.—and she 
drew forward a cushioned chair, and placed it near her own. 
: was a gentle invitation to her husband to sit down beside 

er. 

Affection acted is far more touching than when spoken, and 
the smile he gave her was sweeter than a compliment. 

‘¢T have been thinking of my early dreams, Amy,”’ said the 
husband. 

Well.” 

*¢ People generally talk of their disappointments, and how 
little they accomplish in proportion to what they expected. 
I cannot join in such complainings. I am more fortunate, and 
far happier than I dared to anticipate. I was an orphan, poor, 
neglected, and alone ; now I have property, friends, a home, 
and a wife.’’—He took her hand. 

‘¢ All men would not be satisfied with such a list of common 
comforts,’”’ said Mrs. D. smiling, while she brushed away the 
moisture that swelled in her eye. It was the tear of thank- 
fulness. 

‘¢ True ”’—said Mr. D. ‘‘ The scale of happiness is not 
often measured by what we possess, but by what is denied us. 
The honor of feasting with the king and queen, was nothing 
to Haman, while Mordecai would not bow. This spirit pre- 
vails among men. Their prosperity is nothing, unless it ex- 
cites the admiration and praises of others. This trait of char- 
acter is very conspicuous among Americans. We are too 
ambitious.”’ 

‘¢ Ambition is said to be the vice of noble minds you know, 
Henry.” 

—<‘‘ Ah, that is speaking poetically, Amy. You would not 
call that a small crime which caused the angels in heaven to 
rebel, and also prompted the disobedience of our first parents.’’ 
‘*] thought you men imputed the fall to the curiosity of 

‘¢ No, no—it was her ambition. She was dissatisfied with 
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her happiness, because she found the serpent did not value it. 
a0 wished to know good and evil, that she might be like 

Oo 

‘¢ Is it then wrong to endeavor to excel ? ” 

‘¢ Undoubtedly, when the great object is to exalt the indi- 
vidual. The only scope for our ambition, which is warranted 
by the works and the word of God is the elevation of the hu- 
man character ; and in doing this, we should have the same 
regard for our neighbor’s good as our own.”’ 


THE MOTHER’S AFFECTION. 


The most efficient and important influence that woman can 
shed on society, is her right to the exercise of that maternal 
care, which forms the primitive and most indelible species of 
early education.— Who is it that protects the child when young, 
and watches over its helpless years with the seeming benignity 
of an ‘‘ angelic form ?’? The Mother.—Who is it that holds 
the sceptre of guidance and restraint over the wild passions 
and tender affections of the child ? The Mother. 

When the resplendent laurels of fame are bound round the 
temples of the man, what eye so bright as the Mother’s ? 
what heart throbs with such lively and joyous emotion? The 
Mother casts a charm around her, emanating solely from her 
personal purity, that forms the broadest corner-stone on which 
civil society depends for all its good results, its comforts and 
improvements. 

No circumstance, no earthly changes can destroy the moth- 
er’s love; ’tis of a celestial nature and origin, it springs when 
first the child’s career in life is begun, and grows as the child 
advances to mature life.—It dies not to-morrow—after living 
one day, but, from the earliest ages till now, the Mother’s love 
has been unchanging, independent, a blest and noble passion, 
one that will never, never perish, until the vital principle in 
man is extinguished. 
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The first soft accent, the half-formed lisping, the dear idea 
that softly plays and sparkles upon the opening mind, is the 
sweet appellation of ‘‘ my Mother.’’—In every age and clime, the 
records of history abound with instances of motherly kindness. 
When amid the frowns of the regardless world, when the appall- 
ing hand of sickness and despair is attended with extreme pov- 
erty, the Mother, though her cup of misery be full and over- 
flowing, stifles the secret agony of her own bosom, and whispers 
consolation to the heart of her suffering child.— When sickness 
preys upon the fragile form—who can soothe its sorrow—but 
she who sings sweet lullaby, and cradles the infant on her warm 
and beating breast : no pillow so soft and quieting. 

The Father provides for his child, protects it, loves it—but 
his love is of a calmer nature ; it descends not to those minu- 
tie of tender affection, those watchful and anxious cares for the 
minor gratifications of existence which the Mother, perhaps, 
from her refined and delicate sensibility, can more readily and 
justly appreciate. Though the wide-speading billows roar be- 
tween the parent and the child, though he be in a distant land, 
living in the expectancy, if not eternal, of a prolonged sepa- 
ration—yet the pious prayer of the Mother is offered at the 
throne of mercy, for his preservation, his safe return to the 
home of maternal joy. 

It is in his absence that the impressions, instilled into his 
mind by his Mother’s fond and watchful love, stands forth as his 
banner to defend him from error—her whispered injunctions, 
her soft admonitions seem then as if they were written in golden 
letters upon bis memory with the refulgent sun-beam. 

Since itis Woman that forms the basis of the youthful mind, 
how important it is that more attention should be paid to female 
education! Woman bas often been considered a mere cipher ; 
but now that the flowers ‘of literature have been transplanted 
into the valley of ignorance she rises, partially, from obscurity, 
and shines in a lovelier light. May its purity increase with 
its splendor, till our country, from the South to the North, is 
rich and radiant with the flowers of virtue and intelligence, 
which have sprung beneath the judicious care of maternal affec- 
tion. E. L. 


Scotisborough Institute, Georgia. 
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THE RAINBOW.*® 


O, beautiful rainbow, : 
All woven of light ! : 
There’s not in thy tissue, : 

One shadow of night :— 
It seems as heav’n opened, : 
When thou dost appear, z 
And a visible presence : 
Of angels drew near, ; 
The rainbow— = 

The smile of God is here. i 
I think, while I’m gazing 2 
Thy colors to mark, < 
How o’er the lone mountain, ‘ 
Where rested the ark, £ 
Those saved from the deluge, 3 
With wondering eye, 
Beheld the first rainbow : 
Burst over the sky, 3 
And sung the rainbow, f 

The rainbow, 

Thy promise, God, on high ! & 
And thousands of ages Zi 
Have flourished and fled, i 
Since on the first rainbow : 
That promise was read,— > 
Man dies, and earth changes, é 
But still doth endure : 
God’s signet of mercy, . 
Fresh, lovely and pure : A 
Then sing the rainbow, é 

The rainbow, é 

The love of God is sure, ‘ 3 


Note. This Poem is a specimen from a ‘ School Book,” which the 
Editor of the Ladies’ Magazine is preparing for children youth. 
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TO-MORROW. 


‘**] shall positively go to-morrow, mother,”’ said Edward 
Olcott. 

‘¢ Ah, to-morrow, to-morrow—you have said the same for 
a week past. It troubles me, Edward, to find you indulging 
this procrastinating spirit. I never knew one of these doing 
to-morrow persons who ever was successful.”’ 

‘¢ The poets, mother, the great geniuses, why they always 
boast of procrastinating. They never do anything by rule and 
appointment. They would scorn to be tied down by method 
and order: they burst away from all such trammels as eagerly 
and wildly as the freed bird rushes through the air.” 

‘¢ The true poet may have some excuse for his erratic course, 
because, like the freed bird, he feels within himself the power 
to sustain his wild flights. But, Edward, should we not laugh 
at the goose that attempted the flights of the eagle? ”’ 

‘¢ Ah, I might have known you would turn my bird simile 
into nonsense. A goose can never be an eagle,—that I own ; 
yet the goose might fly much higher than she does if she would 
only try boldly. <A wild goose, if it were not degraded by its 
name, would be reckoned a wise and wonderful bird. A tame 
goose is stupid, in my estimation, very much like your useful, 
methodical characters.” 

These were Edward Olcott’s feelings and opinions at nine- 
teen. He was determined to bea wonder amongmen. The 
eccentricities of genius are easily imitated. Edward was ec- 
centric, and every remark his oddity excited he set down in 
his tablet of fame. He wore his collar open like Byron, bit 
his gloves like Moore, affected the grin of Rodgers, and the 
wild glance of Percival, with imitations of a score of other 
eminent poets and authors. His native talents, like the sweet 
notes of many a simple air whose touching melody is lost in 
the ‘‘ variations ’’ which caprice or fashion has dictated, were 
abandoned for the eclat which the imitated eccentricities of 
others afforded him. 

But time and chance happentoall. A rich and rather pretty 
girl admired Mr. Edward Olcott. He wrote in her Album: 
the verses were so touching and tender that she was quite sub- 
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dued. ll the world prophesied it would beamatch. And so 
it might have been, if he had not thought that to-morrow would 
do as well as to-day. He wished to be very sentimental—it 
was so unromantic for the course of true love to run smooth. 
He took a tour to the West without explaining his intentions, 
or engaging his charmer, merely that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of writing a few despairing sonnets, in the true Petrach- 
-and Laura style. 

He indulged his penseroso whim, and in consequence lost 
his bride—she was married to a wooer who employed to-day. 
Mr. Edward Olcott is a bachelor of forty, who lives by manu- 
facturing odd articles for the newspapers. 


THE PRESIDENT IN BOSTON. 


_ The splendid travelling drama is finished. The President of the Uni- 
ted States, has in a tour of twenty-eight days passed from Washington to 
New Hampshire, and returned in safety, every where greeted with 
hearty, universal, and, it would seem, sincere applause. 

The particulars of the journey have been minutely recorded, eve 
ceremony has been described, but the omissions have not been noted. 
We shall name one—the ladies of Boston were not allowed the honor 
of an introduction to the President. We have been told he remarked 
on the circumstance, and regretted that he had not, as in the other 
cities through which he passed, been favored with an opportunity of 
seeing the ladies, 

The ladies certainly were not in fault. They had no part in the ar- 
rangements. There was neither time oor place appointed, officially, 
for their appearance. The casual notice in some of the papers, that 
they were expected to call at the Tremont, on Sunday,could not have 
been sanctioned “by authority.” Sunday is not a levee-day with 
the President, nor with the Bostonians. 

Then there were parties, evening parties, for the President and his 
suite, and not a lady invited! Only think of the splendid drawing rooms, 
black with broadcloth coats, and the brilliant chandeliers shedding 
down their soft light on five hundred cropped heads, without a single 
waving plume or flower, flashing gem, or floating robe, to grace the 
sombre scene ! 

It must have been like a parterre of firs without a flower, like a night 
without stars. 

And this was in Boston—the literary city, where the ladies are 
qualified, by their intellectual accomplishments, as well as their beauty, 
taste, and refinement, to grace society.—Tell it not in Constantinople 
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SCENES IN THE GALLERY.* 


Mornine.—Go to the gallery at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
and if you wish to see the effect of sunlight in its perfection, 
watch the rays as they steal down that fine painting by Dolci,— 
‘¢ The daughter of Herodias, with the head of John the Bap- 
tist.’’ As the bright rays reach her golden hair, the curls seem 
to move and float as if inspired with life ; and then her hand- 
some features are animated, as if she was conscious of the in- 
creased splendor which her pearls and jewels were catching 
from the beams of the sun. And there lies the pale, placid 
face of the murdered Saint ; and you trace the expression of 
his latest thought—faith in God, forgiveness of his enemies.— 
Look up to the picture of *‘ Judith with the head of Holofernes,”’ 
and compare her with the daughter of Herodias ;—it is a con- 
trast between heaven and earth. One female is inspired with 
the high and pure feelings of love to God, and her people: she 
is a saint and a patriot—the other is a woman of fashion, de- 
voted to pleasure—executing the cruel and revengeful com- 
mands of her mother with reluctance, we charitably bope, but 
evidently without compunction. She is decked as if for con- 
quests : she is handsome, but her beauty is that of sense, of 
earth only :—Judith looks as though she were holding com- 
munion with angels, and was worthy their admiration. 

You may now look at ‘‘ Evening,” by Poussin, and at 
Twilight,”” by Domenichino. These beautiful and tranquil 
views of nature are seen in fine contrast, when compared with 
the terrible exhibition of human sufferings and temptations, sub- 
lime virtues, and dreadful crimes which the two first pictures 
presented. 

Noon.—I have a few favorites in the Gallery, and among 
these the painting of Murrillo;—‘‘The Agony in the Garden ”’ is 
one. The Lord of earth, the Saviour of the world, kneeling in 
humble prayer—O, how it should teach us the duties of faith 
and submission! And the angel in the picture is, to me—an 
angelindeed. Strange that angels should ever have been rep- 
resented naked : we have no warrant for this in the Bible— 


* The Athwneum Gallery, Boston, now opened for the seventh exhibition of 
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robes and crowns are always appendages of the inhabitants of 
heaven. And yet painters, with a most preposterous taste, 
have often chosen to represent angels under the similitude of 
fat, naked children. Wings they have, but so disproportioned 
to the seeming weight of the body, that we never look at them 
without a painful idea of their danger of falling. This angel in 
the garden has a robe, a flowing, delicate robe ; and how light- 
ly it buoys him up, and he seems floating in the air by the mere 
power of volition, without any fatigue of pinion. Here is the 
tranquil sublimity of a heavenly messenger, not the labored 
fluttering of a chubby boy. We hope our artists will notice 
this picture. 

Our Artists.—We write the word with exultation. Look at 
their works. Seventy-three, besides miniatures ; of course, 
many of these are the work of young artists, and cannot be ex- 
pected to equal the perfection of the old masters—old them- 
selves, and experienced in their art before their grand pieces 
were executed. But there are a number of exquisite land- 
scapes, by Fisher and Doughty,—and some fine portraits. Dr. 
Spurzheim, whose head is a good illustration of his own science, 
seems examining the gazers before him, with the keen observ- 
ance which gives him an instinctive knowledge of their char- 
acters. 

‘¢ Lady Jane aie fe must not be forgotten. She is worthy 
to be the subject of a lady’s pencil. There she stands, ]ook- 
ing so pensive and absorbed in the deep reflections which her 

eculiar situation awaken in her pure and perfect heart. There 
is her shrewd, worldly-minded mother, her plotting, ambitious 
fathers, and her devoted but weak husband ;—and she, the 
lovely, the angel-like, must be the victim of their pride. It is 
most sad and pitiful. The original of this picture was painted 
by our countryman, Charles Leslie, for the Duke of Bedford. 
This copy is by his sister, Miss Ann Leslie, who has passed 
the last four years with him in London. They are soon ex- 
pected to return to America—and we hope they will here find 
their genius and worth of character fully appreciated. The 
whole family are highly gifted. Miss Eliza Leslie, the au- 
thoress, is a favorite star in the galaxy of female writers. 

You will pause before the portrait of Mrs. Otis—‘‘ And 
how do you like it?’’ O, we have heard a thousand criti- 
cisms, (poetically speaking,) about it, almost all grounded on 
the supposition that Mrs. Otis was too fond of display. Now 
we have good reason to believe that she was actuated by a bet- 
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ter motive, in allowing her picture to appear in the Gallery. 
And as we like to encourage charity of feeling as well as ac- 
tion, we will tell the tale. 

The young painter, Mr. Healy, who executed it, is a self- 
taught artist, who besides, his own support, has a sick mother 
and several younger brothers and sisters depending on him, as 
their good genius.—And a good genius he really is ; and Mrs. 
Otis, like a high-minded lady, decided that the best method to 
assist this amiable and gifted youth, was to encourage his efforts 
as anartist. She had been often importuned to sit for her por- 
trait, but had always refused ; and now it was benevolence, not 
vanity, which decided her compliance. She paid him nobly ; 
and his success in the painting, (for all acknowledge it is a 
spirited and fine likeness of her,) has already made Mr. Healy 
quite famous. He has orders faster than he can execute them. 
Another circumstance connected somewhat with this painting 
should be known. Mr. Healy has a young brother, a boy of 
twelve years, who has already shown a decided taste for the 
art. Mrs. Otis observed his talent, engaged hirn to paint the 
picture of her own little boy, for which she paid the tyro of the 
pallette fifteen dollars. Was not this benevolence >—Now 
mark the effect, which encouraging talent and industry has on 
the feelings of those thus favored. 

*¢ What do you think I shall buy first, when Mrs. Otis pays 
me the fifteen dollars ? ”’ said this boy painter to his brother. 

‘¢ T cannot guess.— What shall you buy ? ”’ 

‘¢' Why a bonnet and shawl for mother, so that she may 
come to our room and see us paint.’’—It was Mrs. Otis who 
enabled this boy to exercise and express these tender and hal- 
lowed feelings. And has she not reason to look as if she were 
rejoicing ? 

Sunset.—You had better call about five o’clock, and stay 
till sunset. Do this once, at least ; the time will not seem 
very long, if you are examining ‘‘ The Denial of Peter,’’ which 
the afternoon light makes particularly striking;—‘‘ The Family 
of De Wit,” by Rembrandt, ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt,” and 
*¢ Christ reproving Martha.’’ That picture is our favorite for 
the afternoon. Every lady should study it, and learn the effect 
on the countenance, as well as character, which a teasing, 
querulous, discontented disposition never fails to stamp. Ah, 
Mary, you have indeed chosen ‘ the good part,”’ as well for this 
life, as for that which is to come. 

Scenes in the Gallery without a smattering of cant terms of 
art !* Why, dear reader, should you understand them ? 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CuriositiEs oF LITERATURE. IN THREE voLUMES. By J. D’Israeli. 
Boston : Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden. 1833. 


The celebrated author of the work before us is father of him who wrote Vivian 


Grey. Wename this, because we have seen it asserted the two works were by the 
same author. 


Currosities of Literature comprises, as its title imports, the rare, interesting and 
curious facts and anecdotes of literary history. The work has been very popular 
in England, having passed through many editions ; and there is no doubt it will be 
equally prized in this country. Of such a melange, no particular character, such as 
grave, gay, and so on, can be applicable. There is a little of every thing, and 


everybody may find something to amuse or instruct from it pages. 
We give a few extracts. , 


Trials and Proofs of Guilt in Superstitious Ages. 

- The strange trials to which those suspected of guilt were put in the middle ages, 
conducted with many devout ceremonies, My the ministers of religion, were pro- 
nounced to be the judgments of God! The ordeal consisted of various kinds : 
walking blindfold amidst burning ploughshares ; passing through fires ; holding in 
the hand a red-hot bar ; and plunging the arm into boiling water: the popular 
affirmation,—‘ I will put my hand in the fire to confirm this,’ appears to be derived 
from this solemn custom of our rude ancestors. Challenging the accuser to single 
combat, when frequently the stoutest chainpion was allowed to supply their place ; 
swallowing a morsel of consecrated bread ; sinking or swimming in a river for 
witchcraft ; or weighing a witch ; stretching out the arms before the cross, till 
the champion soonest wearied dropped his arins, and lost his estate, which was de- 
cided by this very short chancery suit, called the judicium crucis. The bishop of 
Paris and the abbot of St. Denis disputed about the patronage of a monastery: Pepin 
the Short, not being able to decide on their confused claims, decreed one of these 
judgments of God, that of the cross. The bishop and abbot each chose a man, and 
both the men appeared in the chapel, where they stretched out their arms in the 
form of a cross. The spectators, more devout than the mob of the present day, but 
still the mob,'were piously attentive, but betted, however, now for one man, now for 
the other, and critically watched the slightest motion of the arms. The bishop’s 
man was first tired :—he let his arms fall, and ruined his patron’s cause forever ! 
Though sometimes these trials might be eluded by the artifice of the priest, numerous 
were the innocent victims who unquestionably suffered in these superstitious prac- 


tices. 
Amongst the proofs of guilt in superstitious was that of the bleeding of a 
corpse. wes murdered wes believed ot 
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of the murderer the blood gushed out of the body in various parts. By the side of 
the bier, if the slightest change was observable in the eyes, the mouth, feet, or hands 
of the corpse, the murderer was conjectured to be present, and many innocent spec- 
tators must have suffered death ; ‘ for when a bole is full of blood, warmed by a 
sudden external heat and a putrefaction coming on, some of the blood-vessels will 
burst, as they will all in time.’ This practice was once allowed in England, and 
is still looked on in some of the uncivilized parts of these kingdoms as a detection 
of the criminal. It forms a rich picture in the imagination of our old writers ; 
and their histories and ballads are labored into pathos by dwelling on this phe- 
nomenon. 


Anecdotes of Fashions. 


The origin of many fashions was in the endeavor to conceal some deformity of 
the inventor ; hence the cushions, ruffs, hoops, and other monstrous devices. Ifa 
reigning beauty chanced to have an unequal hip, those who had very handsome 
hips would load them with that false padding which the other was compelled by the 
unkindness of nature to substitute. Patches were invented in England in the reign 
of Edward VI. by a foreign lady, who in this manner ingeniously covered a wen on 
her neck. When the Spectator wrote, full-bottomed wigs were invented by a French 
barber, one Duviller whose name they perpetuated, for the purpose of concealing an 
elevation in the shoulder of the Dauphin. Charles VII. of France introduced Yong 
coats to hide his ill-made legs. Shoes with very long points, full two feet in length, 
were invented by Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal a large excrescence 
on one of his feet. hen Francis I. was obliged to wear his hair short, owing to 
a wound he received in the head, it became a prevailing fashion atcourt. Others 
on the contrary adapted fashions to set off their peculiar beauties, as Isabella of 
Bavaria, remarkable for her gallantry, and the fairness of her complexion, intro- 
duced the fashion of leaving the shoulders and part of the neck uncovered. 

Fashions have frequently originated from circumstances as silly as the following 
one:—lIsabella, daughter of Philip If. and wife of the Archduke Albert, vowed not 
to change her linen till Ostend was taken ; this siege, unluckily for her comfort, 
lasted three years ; and the supposed color of the archduchess’s linen gave rise to 
a fashionable color, hence called, L’ Isabeau, or the Isabella ; a kind of whitish- 

ellow-dingy. Or sometimes they originate in some temporary event : as after the 

ttle of Steenkirk, where the allies wore large cravats, by which the French fre- 
Oe seized hold of them, a circumstance perpetuated on the medals of Louis 

IV., cravats were called Steenkirks; and after the battle of Ramillies, wigs re- 

ceived that denomination. 


As this article may probably arrest the volatile eyes of my fair readers, let me 
be permitted to felicitate them on their improvement in elegance in the forms of 
their dress, and the taste and knowledge ef art which they at tr exhibit. 
But let me remind them that there are certain principles independent of all fash- 
ions, which must be cherished at all times. T'acitus remarks of Poppea, the con- 
sort of Nero, that she concealed a part of her face; to the end that, the imagi- 
nation having fuller play vi irritating curiosity, they might think higher of her 
beauty, than if the whole of her face had been exposed. The sentiment is beauti- 
fully expressed’ by Tasso, and it will not be difficult to remember it :— 


‘Non copre sue bellezze, e non |’espose.” 


I conclude by preserving a poem, written in my youth, not only because the great 
poet of this age See honored it by placing it in ‘ The English Minstrelsy,’ but as a 
memorial of some fashions which have become extinct in my own days. 


VOL. VI. 42 
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STANZAS. 


Addr essed to Laura, entreating her not to Paint, to Powder, or to Game, 
but to retreat into the Country. 


Ah, Laura ! quit the noisy town, 
And FasH1on’s persecuting reign : 

Health wanders on the breezy down, 
And Science on the silent plain. 


How long from Art’s reflected hues 
Shalt thou a mimic charm receive ? 
Believe, my fair! the faithful muse, 


They spoil the blush they cannot give. 


Must ruthless art, with torturous steel, 

Thy artless locks of gold deface, 
In serpent folds their charms conceal, 
spoil, at every touch, a grace ? 


Too sweet thy youth’s enchanting bloom, 
To waste on midnight’s sordid crews : 

Let wrinkled age the night consume ; 
For age has but its hoards to lose ! 


Sacred to love and sweet repose, 
Behold that trellis’d bower is nigh ! 

That bower the lilac walls enclose, 
Safe from pursuing Scandal’s eye. 


There, as in every lock of gold, 
Some flower of pleasing hue I weave: 
A goddess shall the muse behold, 
many a votive sigh shall heave. 


So the rude Tartar’s holy rite 
A feeble MORTAL once array’d; 
Then trembled in that mortal’s sight, 
And own’d DIVINE the gener be MADE.” 


From these specimens the reader may infer the style, and when we state there 
are nearly 300 subjects discussed in the same lively and sententious manner, he will 
better understand the rich treat which, by the favor of the enterprising publishers, 
is placed within his reach. 


THe GENTLEMAN AND Lapy’s Book oF PoLITENESS AND PROPRIETY 
oF DEPORTMENT. Dedicated to the Youth of both sexes. By Mme. Celnart. 
Translated from the sixth Paris edition, enlarged and improved. Boston: Allen 
& Ticknor, and Carter, Hendee & Co. pp. 214. 

We have extracted the article “‘ Parisian Politeness,”’ in our pages, from the work 
named above; and heartily recommend the book itself to our readers. The French 
nation has always borne off the palm of politeness from the field of Europe, it is 
therefore no disparagement to Americans to take lessons on the subject from such 
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masters, or mistresses, rather. Mme. Celnart seems to have understood, that de- 
licacy and goodness wero essential ingredients in the formation of a truly polite 
character. We should like to quote the chapter on respectful deportment at 
church. It is addressed to Catholics; but many hints may be useful to our own 
modes of worship. 


THE MoTHER’s MEDICALGUIDE: Containing a Description of the Diseases 
incident to Children; with the mode of Treatment, as far as can be pursued 
with safety, independently of a professional attendant. By R. & H. O. 
BrapFrorD, Members of the Royal College of Surgeons. With notes and 
amendments, by JERomE V.C. Smirtu, M. D. 


We have given the whole title, as the best method of making known the charac- 
ter and object of this little book. The fact that Dr. J. V. C. Smith has approved 
it, will be, in our community, a passport to the confidence and favor of mothers. 
It is for them, and they will prize it. 


Fiora’s INTERPRETER; or the American Book of Flowers and Senti- 
ments. By Mrs. S. J. Hale, Author of ‘ Northwood,’ &c. &c., Second 
edition. Boston : Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 


We refer to the second edition of our work with pleasure, both because our plan 
has succeeded, and because we wish to thank our kind friends for the interest they 
have expressed in this success. We make no apologies for introducing these no- 
tices, two only of the many received—they were unsought, and we believe them the 
sincere expression of the opinions of the writers : let them be jndged at their worth. 


From the author of “A Winter at Washington.” 


‘¢ T have perused with great pleasure your ‘ Flora’s Interpreter.” Some of the 
selections from American poets are very beautiful, and I like the idea df paying 
them the compliment. Many of Miss Gould’s pieces are charming, discovering a 
most delicate and sportive fancy, united with keen and tender sensibility. She 
seems always to look at nature with a poet’s eye, and to find in all its varying 
scenes a spirit to commune with. But I own, moral verse, though less imbued 
with fancy of course, less of poetry, is that in which I most delight. 

‘Then turn to the light of home,’ addressed to a beloved child, are words that 
have a dearer meaning than any invocationtoa flower. The lines of J. H. Bright, 


concluding 
¢ There’s rest for thee in heaven.’ 


I have also marked as a favorite on your garland of Flora.” 


From a Physician of celebrity. 

*‘T take this opportunity to express my thanks to the compiler of ‘ Flora’s 
Interpreter,’ for a book better calculated to attract the attention of the young to 
the interesting and improving study of Botany, than any thing before given to the 
American public. To the pursuits of this science, I feel indebted for some of the 
happiest moments of my past existence, and for some of the most valuable and re- 
fined sentiments which embellish life. I therefore hail, with pleasure, whatever is 
calculated to diffuse a taste for a once favorite study. 
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332 New Publications—To Correspondents. 


MONTHLY LIST. OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Lapies’ GAZETTE is the title ofa semi-weekly paper lately established in 
Boston, by Griffin & Co. It is edited by a lady, and thus far, the numbers have 
been very interesting. The editorial articles are written with vivacity, tact, (a 
very significant word—comprising genius, discretion and delicacy,) and taste. 
We hope the paper will be patronized by the ladies. 


—Boston. Memoirs of American Missionaries, &c. By Leonard Woods, D. D. 
Advice to Young Mothers on the Physical Education of Children. By a Grand- 
mother. 
- A Collection of the Familiar Letters of Dr. Franklin. By Jared Sparks. 
‘The Mother at Home. By John S. C. Abbott. 
- Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. and of a Cruise in the Black Sea. 
By A. Slade, Esq. 


Allen & Ticknor : Boston.— 
* John Hopkins’s Notions about Political Economy. 

Book of Politeness. Translated from the French. 

Tales in French. For Young Persons. By Madame Guizot.—This is a very 
ipteresting work, and should be in the hands of all young students in the French 


language. 


| Lilly, Wait § Co: Boston. 
The Daughter’s own Book; or practical Hints from a Father to his Dangle: 
pp. 240. A very neat-looking volume this, and full of ‘ good sentences.” 


. Hartford, Conn.— 

Letters to Young Ladies. Bya Lady. 

(We must just whisper our readers that Mrs. Sigourney is the authoress—they 
vil need no other recommendation.) We shall give extracts next month. 


Literary Newspapers.—Among the many new adventurers for public favor, 
are the ‘ Western Shield,’ published at Cincinnati ;—and the ‘ Literary Journal, 
&c.,’ at Providence. The last named is very handsomely printed, and both papers 
appear edited with talent. 


To CorrEsPonDENTS.—The Letter from ‘ Cordelia,’ respecting the May: 
day Fair, was a good one; but we thought the subject had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed for the present. The compliment to the Treasurer was doubtless deserved . 
We hope to hear again from the writer. 

“The Storm,”’ &c. are under consideration. 

We should like to hear often from the ‘ Scottsborough Institate.” 

** To Cynthia,” in our next. 

The promised communications from Mrs. Embury will be very welcome. 

Our friends H. F. G. of Newburyport, and L. H. 8. of Hartford, we trust will 
favor us with contributions for the next number. 
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Andantino. 


My Early Love! I think on Thee. 


THE POETRY AND MUSIC 


MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 
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Friendship’s bloom may pass away, 

As dreams depart the sleeper’s mind; 
The hopes. of life’s. 

Mav fade, and leave no trace behind; — 
But early love can never die! 
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My early love!—My early love! 
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